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the first, that England's interests were bound up with the
triumph of the doctrine that the right of a nation to chose
and develop its own civilisation was sacred. He looked on the
struggle of France to maintain her just rights against Europe,
in the spirit in which Englishmen afterwards looked on the
struggle of Europe against Napoleon, and English Liberals
watched the struggle of the captive nations to break through
the prison bars of the Metternich system. The spirit that
made English Liberals welcome the independence of Greece,
the regeneration of Italy, the emancipation of Belgium^ and
all the revolts of the nineteenth century against foreign rule,
made Fox withstand the claim of Europe to force France
back again under the heels of a fallen despotism. It is not
curious that the doctrine he fought for fell strangely on the
ears of polite Europe. No century had been quite so busy
as the eighteenth century with the royal traffic in states
and peoples. In that incessant hum, peoples might be
thankful when they were instruments and not immediate
plunder. When the Emperor wished to exchange Lorraine
for Tuscany, or the Netherlands for Bavaria; when crowned
heads arranged to divide Poland or Sweden; when do-
minions were rounded off here, and kingdoms severed there,
kings and ministers might haggle and bargain and cheat,
the populations that changed masters were so much random
merchandise. Such an Areopagus was scarcely likely to
give much of a hearing to the claim of Revolutionary
France to rearrange her own affairs, a claim denied to
old oligarchies now made by an insurgent people flout-
ing thrones, and principalities, and powers. The partition
of Poland was typical of the spirit of the eighteenth
century. The making of Italy of that of the nineteenth.
Fox belonged to the nineteenth. To understand in how
chilling and ungenial an air he maintained the sentiments
that half a century later were the sentiments of England,
it is only necessary to read the letters of Grenville in 1792
and to see there not a continental despot but an English
statesman, wishing well to the expedition on which the